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of data which are characteristic of the book, but the few illustrations 
here given suffice to show that the author has failed to fulfill even 
modest requirements of a scientific treatment of his subject. 

Franz Boas. 

Columbia University. 

The Common Sense of the Milk Question. By JOHN Spargo. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1908. — 351 pp. 

Milk is the most important food which we consume in its natural 
state. On its abundance, purity and cleanness the lives of all children 
depend during some period of their infancy ; it is almost the sole diet of 
invalids, and it is an important article of diet for many adults. Yet in 
so primitive a stage are its production and distribution that it is no ex- 
aggeration to say that few consumers of milk can always be sure that 
they are not drinking a poison. The world is at last awaking to this 
appalling state of affairs, and scientists and philanthropists are joining 
hands in the work of reform. 

The problem of obtaining a good milk supply is highly complex and 
difficult of solution, and its importance is not generally understood. 
Even if the layman could comprehend the technical language in which 
the literature of the subject is written, he would be dazed and lost in 
the maze of conflicting conclusions. There was needed a book which, 
while strictly scientific, should discuss in simple language the various 
phases of the problem and present the latest scientific conclusions on 
questions still mooted. Such a book has now appeared in Mr. Spargo's 
Common Sense of the Milk Question. The author has prepared him- 
self for his task by careful investigation of a vast amount of technical 
literature, by placing himself in communication with authorities all over 
the world, and by extensive observation in the field. The first part of 
the work emphasizes the importance of good milk and points out in 
what respects the present system of supply fails to furnish it. The sec- 
ond part treats of remedial measures and outlines a program of reform. 
There are a number of valuable appendices, a list of all authorities cited 
and an excellent index. 

Modern society, begins the author, faces a declining birth-rate. The 
dread of Malthusian over-population has given way to the fear of 
Rooseveltian race suicide. Along with the declining birth-rate has 
come the growing inability of mothers to nurse their offspring. This 
loss of the power of lactation is a world-wide phenomenon, affecting 
women of all classes, except perhaps those who live in the country. 
In the cities it affects the woman of education and leisure as well as the 
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factory worker. " In case of the woman factory worker, a contributing 
cause is the excitement of city life with its haste and strain and its 
enormous psychological and physiological demands." "More than 
half the mothers of central Europe," says a noted authority, "are 
unable to nurse their infants." This inability of mothers to provide 
nourishment for their infants necessitates artificial feeding. This state of 
affairs exacts a terrible and enormous death toll, as the mortality of in- 
fants artificially fed is thirty times as great as that of those breast-fed. 
While the past decade has witnessed a reaction in favor of mothers nurs- 
ing their infants whenever possible and a crusade has been started to 
insist on its importance, nevertheless we are still confronted with the in- 
disputable fact that, in the majority of cases, the failure is due to physi- 
ological causes and that consequently a substitute for mother's milk 
must be found. Proprietary infant foods are condemned. If all fac- 
tors be taken into account, the milk of the cow must be considered the 
best substitute. But clean, pure milk is the exception, and this goes 
far to account for the frightful mortality of infants fed on cow's milk. 
Even when great care is exercised in production and handling, milk is 
exceedingly perishable and it is easily contaminated. Ignorance, care- 
lessness or criminal manipulation makes it unfit for infant feeding. Not 
only are cows themselves subject to disease, but as a result of their 
human environment their milk often becomes infected with disease 
germs, so that frightful epidemics of milk- borne diseases are frequent. 

It is almost impossible to obtain absolutely germ-free milk and we 
must be content with fixing the limit of safety. Von Behring places 
this limit at iooo bacteria per cubic centimeter (15 drops) for milk in- 
tended for nurslings. But such purity is rare. Under present condi- 
tions of production, we are fortunate if we can get milk with not more 
than 30,000 or 40,000 bacteria per cubic centimeter. It is true that 
only a small percentage of the germs may be pathogenic, but their 
presence in such enormous numbers makes the milk unfit for infant food. 
In the United States 95 ,000 children die annually from preventable 
causes ; in France three-fourths of the infantile deaths might be pre- 
vented ; and that impure and infected milk is one of the chief factors 
in this excessive infantile mortality no living authority questions. 

In the light of the above facts, the author asks what remedial meas- 
ures shall be taken. His principal conclusions are as follows : Munici- 
pal milk depots to supply milk for infant consumption should be estab- 
lished in all large cities. Such institutions are no longer in the exper- 
imental stage. In Europe they have given excellent results ; in the 
United States they have been badly managed and have been of doubt- 
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ful value. But the splendid results obtained by the city of Rochester 
must be mentioned. An efficient milk commission enforces rigid in- 
spection, and, by educating the dairymen and winning their sympathy, 
it has revolutionized the milk supply. A municipal milk depot is 
maintained during July and August. At first the depot furnished 
pasteurized milk; but in 1899 special contracts were made with farm- 
ers for the furnishing of milk of extra quality and pasteurization was 
abandoned. The results are truly remarkable. From 1888 to 1896 
there were 1999 deaths of children under five years of age during the 
months of July and August; during the same months from 1897 to 
1905, there were only 1000 deaths, although the population had in- 
creased by about twenty per cent. 

For babes no general milk supply in the world is sufficiently good, 
and a special supply must be provided. The certified milk movement 
is good as far as it goes ; but since this milk brings double the price of 
ordinary milk it is beyond the reach of the poor. Private philan- 
thropy, as typified in the Straus depots, has been a great boon ; but 
such work, when left to private initiative, is of uncertain permanence. 
The author argues that it is the duty of the municipality to undertake 
the production and distribution of milk specially intended for infant 
consumption at a price within the reach of the people. " We do not 
need infants' milk depots as charitable institutions, but rather as com- 
mon, public necessities, to be used by all classes in the community as 
the public schools now are." 

While the author believes that pure raw milk is preferable and that 
pasteurization encourages carelessness, he insists that pasteurization 
must be resorted to until we are in the position to supply raw milk the 
cleanness and purity of which are above suspicion. 

It seems ungracious to criticise so excellent a performance of so 
difficult a task, but the reviewer is constrained to except to certain of 
the author's positions. A careful reading of his book leaves the im- 
pression that he has not given sufficient attention to the problem of a 
pure milk supply for children and adults. While it is true that there 
must be special provision of milk for infants, experience in other coun- 
tries and our own shows that such milk can often be best obtained by 
producing it in connection with commercial milk. As a general thing, 
after children pass the age of one year, their diet becomes more varied ; 
they no longer require modified milk, but are given such milk as is 
provided for the rest of the family. This milk is usually unfit for 
them, and something ought to be done to remedy the evil. The 
infant milk depot ought not to be expected to furnish milk for normal 
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children over one year old, and commercial milk producers ought to be 
encouraged to supply, at a slightly higher price, specially good milk 
for children, drawn from picked herds. Even to-day there is no good 
reason why such milk, pure enough to need no pasteurization, could 
not be furnished to all our cities at a price not more than one cent 
higher per quart than that of ordinary milk. Such milk is provided in 
Copenhagen and in some of the smaller German cities, for example, in 
Cassel. There is need to encourage a larger consumption of milk by 
children, for even the casual observer must be aware that milk does not 
form a sufficiently large part of their diet and that much mortality is 
the consequence. 

Mr. Spargo's suggestion that a National Milk Reform Association be 
formed should meet with a sympathetic response. 

In the case of such a book as this, it would be well worth while to 
adopt the English custom of publishing a shilling edition for general 
circulation ; and it is to be hoped that the author may see his way clear 
to render this real social service. 

Jesse E. Pope. 

New York City. 

State and Local Taxation. Addresses and Proceedings of the 
First National Conference under the Auspices of the National Tax 
Association, Columbus, Ohio, November 12-15, 1907. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1908. — xx, 675 pp. 

This volume contains the forty-eight papers read at the first annual 
tax conference held under the auspices of the National Tax Associa- 
tion, the rather brief discussions which they elicited, and the " resolu- 
tions and conclusions adopted by the conference." It constitutes an 
important contribution to the literature dealing with American methods 
of taxation. Some of the papers portray and explain the confused and 
thoroughly unsatisfactory state of fiscal affairs which obtains in most of 
our commonwealths ; others present the experience of given states in 
the taxation of mortgages, credits etc.; while still others offer sugges- 
tions as to desirable reform measures. Many of them will be helpful 
to legislators, while the entire collection will be greatly appreciated by 
college classes in taxation. 

Of course the essays under review differ greatly in value, and some of 
them contain much that is open to adverse criticism. Criticism, how- 
ever, is out of the question in a brief review, and the following general 
statements must suffice to characterize the volume. 

Mr. Judson's paper on interstate comity in taxation and that of Pro- 



